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THE HELDS PROJECT AT 

CENTRAL WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

The acronym HELDS stands for Higher EdacatJon for Learning Disabl- 
ed Stadents: It represents a model program funded for three years 
(1980- 1983) by the Fund for the IrnHPyemenJ of Post Secondary Educa- 
tion (FiPSE).^ division of the Department of Education, This project was 
funded as a model for other colleges and universities that are preparing 
to provide equal academic access for the learning disabled students; 

Project HELDS had three major focuses. The first was to provide such 
access for the learning disabled student under Section 504 of the 
Rehabiiitation Act of 1973. This we did- for learning disabled students, 
rriost of whom were adm.tted without modified requirements to Central 
Washington University. These students were not prdvided_ rerhedial 
classes. They were eriroMed in classes with other college students; The 
help that we gave was habiiitative, rather than remedial, teaching them 
how to compensate for their weaknesses. 

The habiiitative training began with identification of those who were 
learning disabled and included, but was not limited to, such support ser- 
vices.as taped textbooks (provided through the services of our Handicap- 
ped Student Services Coordinator), readers, writers for tests, extended 
time for tests, pre registration with advising to ensure a balanced 
schedule, the teaching of study skills and tutoring by tutors from the 
carripus-wide tutoring program who were especially trained to tutor 
learning disabled students. 

The second focus of the project was to give a core of twenty faculty 
teaching classes Jri the basic and breadth areas a sensitivity to the 
characteristics of students v/ho were learning disabled so that they could 
modify their teaching techniques to include the use of rhore than one 
modality. This ensured an academic environment condticive to learning 
for th^ LD: The facuity members participated In monthly sessions which 
featured experts in the field of learning disabilities, and in the area of the 
law (Section 504) that deals with the handicapped .student and higher 
education. There were several sessions in which Central Washington 
University graduates and currently enrolled LD students shared their 
viewpoints and experlerces with the faculty members; As a result of this 
some faculty members used the students as resource people in d:;velop' 
ing curricula lor their various disciplines published in this series. 

The third focus of the project was to make the university community 
aware of the characteristics of learning disabilities and of the program at 
Ceniral. It also sought to encourage other colleges and universities to In- 
itiate such programs: 



WHAT IS A LEARNING DISABLED STUDENT? 



^^°P^^ ^'^'"^ J^.^'T'L^.a <^LsabJ!ities have handicaps that are/Invisible. 
Their disability is made ap of multiple symptoms that have been with 
them sihee childhood. Many of them have been described as "dyslexics," 
bat if they are categdrized as dyslexic, this will be on!y one of their many 
symptoms, as a sore throatjs only one of the many symptoms of a cold. 

Three concise descriptions of the learning disabled children csre pro- 
vided in Hallahan and Kauffman: 

"The National Advisory Committee on Handicapped Children 
(^^^^^R''°P^^^"^ following definition, whicik was adopted by the 
91st Congress: 

Children with special disabilities exhibit a disorder in one or 
"^o*"^. Jh^_ bssic psychological processes involved in 
understanding or in using spoken or wr|tteh thinking, talking, 
reading, writing, spelling, or arithmetic: They include condi- 
'^'h'ch have been referred to as perceptual handicaps, 
brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction^ dyslexia, develop- 
mental aphasia, etc. They do_not include learning problems 
^^'^^^^^""^ ^'^^.PJlrparily to visual, hearing, or motor handicaps, 
to mental retardation, emotional disturbance, or to en- 
vironmental disadvantage. 

Task Force 11 of a national project (Minimal Brain Dysfunction in 
Children: Educational. Medical and Health Related Services, Phase 
Two of a Three-Phase Project, 1969) wrote the following two defini- 
tions: 

Children with learning disabilities are those (1) who have 
^Li/:a^>ohalIy significant discrepancies among their sensory- 
motor, perceptual, cognit[ve, acaderhic, or related develop- 
mental levels which interfere with the performance of educa- 
tional tasks; (2) who may or may not show demonstrable devia- 
tion in central nervous sj/stem functioning; and (3) whose 
disabilities are not secondary to general mental retardation, 
sensory deprivation or serious emotional disturbance. 

^l^^^^'^^.^ ^L^h 'earning dis^ are those (I) who manifest 

an educationally significant discrepancy between estimated 
academic- potential and actual level of academic potential and 
actual level of acadernic functioning as related to dysfunction- 
ing in the learning process; (2) who may or may not show 
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demonstrable deviatiph ih central nervous system fiihctioriirig; 
and (3) whwse disabilitjes are not secondary to general mental 
retardation, caltaral; sensory and/or educational deprivation 
or environmentally produced seirious embliondl disturba.ice./ 

AithOi-gh the preceding definitions are concerned with children, the 
President's Committee oh Employment of the Handicajpped, in their 
booklet Learning Disabilily: Not Just a Probiem €hiidren Outgrow, 
discusses tb adult^who have the same symptoms they had as children. 
The Department of Education (Reference Hallahairi & Kauffman^ 
two to three percent of the total public school population are identified a^. 
learning disabled and_that there are over fifteen million unidentified LD 
adults in the (Jnited States, ackncwledeiing, of cdurs^^ with 
this problem are not restricted to the dnited States but are found all over 
the world. _ 

We know that many learning disabied^gersons have average or above 
average intelligence and we know that many of these are gifted, in their 
company are such farnous gifted people as Nelson Rockefeller, Albert 
Einstein, Leonardo da Vinci, Thomas Ed[soh, Hans Christian Anderson, 
Auguste Rodin, William Butler Yeats, and Gustave Flaubert. 

The causes of learning disabilities are not known, but in our project 
each of our identified learning discibjed students shows either an unusual 
pregnancy (trauma at birth, such as delayed delivery, prolonged or dif- 
ficult delivery) or premature birth. They oftentimes have a genetic family 
history of similar learning disability problems. 

An exerpt from my Criterion and Befiavioral Checklist for Adults With 
Specific Learning Disabilities has been included as Appendix A. 



/s/ .MCS_.... 
6 June 1982 
Ellensburg. Washington 



'Daniel P. Hdllahar and James M. Kauffman ^xceptiondl Chi'dren (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jers?y: Prentice Hall: 1978). pp 121 122. 



I. IMTRODCJCTIdN: THE NEED TG 
BECOME INVOLVED 

Students in higher educ are learning disabled (LD) represent 

a significant challenge to those of us involved in academic instruction. 
When we hear that such students have problems dealing with abstract 
material, have dlfficuUies in rea^^^^ writing, and sometimes in ex: 

pressing themselves'oraJ|y or processing information that is presented 
orally, v/e might consider the task monumental and be reluctant to 
become involved. Howeven exam the actual potential and 

achievement of such students clearly indicates that any such hasty judg- 
ment would be ill advised. As pointed out by Myrtle Snyder in her in- 
troductlon to this subject, many individuals whom we would have been 
pleased to include among our students were learning disabled. LD 
students have a d/7/7cu/fi^ in learning, but one that Is not insurrnountable: 
The primary characterjstic identifying such students js that they perform- 
at a level that i5 far below their intellectual capability. Two causes con- 
tribute to this discrepancy: first, the difficulties in learning, and second, 
the :itandard academic practices associated With in and evalua- 

tion of learning. The HELDS Project is directed to seeing what can be 
done about the second of these causes, and with a degree of success that 
is encouraging. The potentia[ of such students to benefit from higher 
education is great. To recognize and respond to their special problems of 
learning, as well as to fairly evaluate their achieved level of competence 
in vcirious fields of learning, re^^ and some willingness to 

modify instructional procedures on the part of college facultj/. The pur- 
pose of the present discussion is to explore how such changes in instruc- 
tioncil practice might be accdr^^^ attention given to 

the field of Speech Communication: Since detailed consideration is best 
3_^complished with reference to a specific course, the instruction suited 
^° 1"^^TP^'*^°^?'' ^°"^"l^ri^^tion has been singled out for discussion. 

At the outset, it is important to bear in mind that often rather rnlnor 
changes in instructional efforts can have dramatic impact on the success 
of i.D students in our classroorns. However, they are doubly deserving of 
cons deration because they will likely entail the additional benefit of in- 
creasing the effectiveness of our instruction for other students in a class 
who isre not learning disabled. In fact, a mbttd that came to be increasing- 
iy seen as approp^iaie during the course of our year-long stud^ of 
teaching n^^-ihods at CWU was: "What helps the LD student will help the 
'l*^.^^' ^^^^ i^odJ^Ficatidn of instructional practices it is 

also well to remen-ber that the majority of students* suffering a le;^rhirig 
disability are of above average intelligence, and to have survived (many) 
times undetected) to the college level means that they are well motivated 
and have developed various study aids already to compensate m some 
measure for their difficulties in learning. Few instructors would not be 
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pleased by the prospect of teaching bright, well-motivated students who 
heed a little additional help to be sufcessfuL enough to extend 
themselves a bit in tKeir approach to instructjon and evaluation: A final 
aspect to consider is that ho reduction in standards is or should be part of 
the thinking related to the Instiuction of LD students. While sonne flex- 
ibility in assignments and evaluation rriigllt be deemed appropriate in 
order to accommodate limitations of performance or an approach to lear- 
ning in a particular case, exactly the same standards of achievement can 
and should be applied equally to both LD and non-LD students; 



Ih SOME PRELIMINARY COHSIDERATIOMS 
RELATED TO iHSTRCJCTION 

While instructional strategies for ihterpersorlaj Communication will be 
covered in more detail in ajater section, a number of general guidelines 
and goals for coverage of course content might best be identified prior to 
seeking particular implementation of thern in a given case: One such 
guideline comes from the fact that students, especially LD students, 
benefit from a presentation of information that incorporates rnbre than 
one rnodality of instruction. Use of rriultiple modalities allows the student 
to both see and hear (and sometimes feel) the details of whatever is being 
taught. Multiple modalities would of course include the use of films and 
visual aids such as over-head pi"Ojecti^bh of diagrams that illustrate or 
inudel concepts and processes being discussed. But it also^ and 
sometimes more effectively, can include small group discussion where 
ideas can be worked with while ehga^^ing m efforts to translate between 
verbal and nonverbal forms of informational content. It also includes 
such simple steps as writing things down on the blackboard at strategic 
times_to reinforce their presentation verbaljy during the course of a lec- 
ture. This provides increased opportunity for LD students to get the cor- 
rect spelling of terms so that they will be able to identify them_i_h_thei^r 
reading — they become sohiething of a ' peg'' upon which ^ 
ticular course content. Most LD students are notoriously bad spellers in 
any case, and this additional help in getting a chance to get the speHing 
richt without struggling to come up with the[r own version improves ac- 
curacy and efficiency of note-taking — probably for alt students. 

Another idea associated with the presentation of information in varied 
ways includes opportunity for questibris and crarlfication during the 
cpujse of a lecture. Just as there is translation involved in going from a 
verbal expression to a visual illustration, there can be gains in uhderstand- 
ing by employing alternative verbalizatjons of information. Questions 
allow students to hear themselves and other students produce versions of 
what is being presented, usually at a level that is closer to achieved levels 




of undefstanding and in tierm^ to the learner. The oppor- 

tunity to ask questions that seek clarification and/or test understanding 
iriformation is being presented is (rnportant to all students, and is 
^PP^^^^^'y ^^P^^l^l'y ^° J^^^ <^^^e of LD students. Yet instructors on the 
college and university jevel are sometimes guilty of ignoring or 
^jscouraging questions during the course of a lecture, or leaving time for 
them only at the conclusion of a lecture when they can be of little value to 
the process of receiving information. Their main value at this point would 
^A^'^]^^'"_6'3b>o^3tioh or correction of information, both of which irnply 
that the original content has already been adequately communicated. 

An organized presentation of information is also important. The sug- 
9^^^L°^l]l*^*'? "^oujd be to pre u/cu; the information to be covered. This is, 
of coarse, a standard element of oral style that should be a familiar 
feature to people in Speech Communication, bat the question needs to 
^^M*^- we practice what we preach in this area as it would apply to 
lectures? The preview prepares the sluuent to anticipate particular 
points to be covered in a lecture and is an obvious advantage in note- 
^^^1^9„^P'^_ .^Do_'^'.^§ where we re at ' relative to_ whatever is being 
discussed. Simple devices such as previewing and highlighting informa- 
tion through emphasis and repetition have long been recognized as im- 
portant to the dra[ transmission of information in speeches and lectures. 
If they are of such importrsnce to normal listeners, think of how much 
greater importance they are to someone who has difficulty translating 
and interpreting information received orally! 

Another general point of advice for presenting infornnation concerns 
our choice of teaching strategy. Many instructors on the college level 
P^^^^/_.^h?_L"se of an inductive approach in which examples are used to 
present instances of a particular concept or principle and then attention 
is engaged in an effort to abstract out that which adequately captures the 
generalizatidn detectable in each of the instances presented. Contrasted 
with this is what has been labeled as a deducUve approach, in which the 
basic principles or concepis are simply stated at the beginning and then 
inustrated with exarriples The deductive approach, because it is 
straightforwardly. expository, is apparently much bett^er suited to the learn- 
'\nq strategies of LD students because the meaning sought In the ex- 
^^'•P'^:^^^^A'''.^3<^y t)een established in the form of a generalization that 
subsumes them: 

While statements have been made that tb students have trouble deal 
^^^n.;*^ '^^^ ^^^^j"3^^3terial. the evidence seems quite inconclusive on this 
point. The more likely eKpianation is that they have trouble following 
other people s processes of abslracting. if so. this is again probably true 
'^L^J^A^. only intensified in the case of LD students. Once 

abstract concepts have been learned LD students seem to have no trou- 
ble in employing thern appropriately or developing further generaliza- 
^'°"^A_^^^J"?sult from their use. So the main lesson seems not to be that 
we should avoid the use of Inductive teaching strategy, but rather that 
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such an ^-pproach is inappropriate for introducing basic concepts arid 
principles later used to organize and arialyze bodies of iAfo^nlation, Thus 
the appropriate advice seems to be to avoid attempting the introduction 
of basic concepts and principles usJng the inductive approach. People 
will learn better v.nen these are handled straightforwardly J^e., first defin- 
ed and then illustrated with examples: However, once mastery of par- 
ticular concepts or principles has been achieved, we should be free to 
proceed using an inductive app>roach. We should not sacrifice the in- 
volvement p>rdduced_when the inductive approach \s used. There is the 
excitement of a search being conducted ai the sarTie time that the power 
of concepts and principles to orjariize irifdrrTnation js dem 

Lastly, so far as presenting information is concerned; mention should 
be made of the Importance of concrete illustrations arid examples. Very 
likely the same problems associated with grasping others' un^^^ 
mental gymnastics while employing abstract concepts is involved here as 
was discussed in connection with inductive teaching methods above. 
Whether through experienced failure arid frjJStratiori in the faCe of unex- 
plained abstractions in the past or because this is genuinely part of a learn- 
ing disability, LD students are more comfortable dealing with informa- 
tion (at least neiv information) when it is ijlusuated w 
establish contact with concrete reality and observational, experience. 
Many instructors on the college level are probably guilty of proceeding 
merrily along on an abstract p'^ne of discUsMon for ex^t^^ 
withdijt dccasionally descending to more concrete. levels where examples 
could serve to clarify and illustrate the meaning of what is being discuss- 
ed. _ - 

Turning to n^ethods of evaluation and assignments, _the general need 
here seems to be sensitivity to particular problems of LD students (which 
vary from individual to iridividual) arid a willingness to be flexi^ 
fyihg the purposes of evaluation: An oral examination might be in order 
on sonie occasions or extra time might be needed to complete ari assigri- 
ment that other students would have rid troub[e with. The same kind of 
ihgenulty and flexibility that might be extended to.a student who rs blind 
or confined to a wheelchair may prove necessary. But brdiriarily nothirig 
more than this is required. The irripdj^tarit pdint is td^^^ to 
recognize and adjust, within realistic limits, to accommodate a handicap 
that we would not ordinarily be sensitive to recbgriize and respond to. 

A word should be iricluded ori course syljabi^ Cdnsistent with the 
discussidri of pf^eyiewing material and utilizing! more than one modality 
for presenting information, an amplified syllabus that makes explicit the 
e X pec t a t i p n S| a n d u n d e r I y i ri g a ss u m p t i o ris d f t h e c o u r se (^ari be quite } m • 
pdrtarit. Detciiled oral discussion of course objectives and assignments 
creates a frarnework for study that is especially important for the LD stu- 
dent. Many LD students have difficulty organmrig their time as well as 
rielating particular course content being covered to overall course objec- 



tives. (Some instructors have been known to confess that they were hot 
completely sure ■"where we're at m this course" at times as well;) An ex- 
ample of an expahded syllabus for ^ Interpersonal Communicai- 
tion is included as Appendix B following the present discussion. 

When it comes to the use of objective exams taken in class there are 
obvious problems for the I-D studeht. [t is palehtly unfair to expect that 
an accurate evaluation of inteliectaal attainment can be acnieved when 
problems in comprehending information presented in written forrn (i:e:. 
the test) are further compounded by the [mpbsitidn of a time limit! Other 
problems result if there are brief written responses to be completed as 
part of the exam. Out of-clejss essay exams, with allowances made for 
deficiences of composition might be considered, as well as the possibility 
of cin oral examination. However, there does not seem to be any standard 
cifjproach to reconunend because LD students differ markedly in the 
ways their disabilities manifest themselves. Some have mastered writing 
skills bu( would do miserably in an oral examination. With such diversity 
iheie is ho alternative but to investigate and determine the best method 
tor tfiis student, espeeialCy when it is i ernehibered that the main 
distinguishiny characteristic of LD sJadents is a discrepancy between in- 
telleciual ability and achievement. One- this has. been established, flex- 
ibility and ingenuity are needed to develop cr utilize an existing form of 
evaluation that would be most effective: The ingenuity called for from the 
instructor is likely to be over-estimated in importance.. It is important to 
V^/^^ ^^.^^^/.V.^*^.3j'f^y. ^iih this problem all of 

thui.r lives and havt,' managed to adjust to the requirenients of academic 
^':^^'^^y. "^[^^ testing. It is cjuite likely that they will have developed ideas 
about the foftn of testincj tt^at is most suited to demonstrating their 
kfiowledge and ability. If in doubt, ask them for ide:=3S. 

^^:^^.urnihg to the use of objective exams and their construction as they 
might affect I D stijdents. it was pointed bUt by one group of students that 
vvords in isolation fail to register as concepts, which makes one fdriTi of 
oI;jt-ctive c^uestion quite difficult. In matching questions a list.of terms is 
to t)e matched witii definitions or exarnples. BecaUse of the isolated 
terms that must be identified and matched, this type of question presents 
[jartici'lar problems \oj somt^L.D students. One way to handle this might 
^^..^'^^^P'y ^.^'P another question ([perhaps 

a take -home essay question) for this student: 

One point that should fiave been brought out. by the.above discussion 
is tfiat tb students sliare many pioblems in their efforts to tJeal with 
academic study at the college level, but they also exhibit extreme diversi- 
fy 'Q^he particular manifestations that characterise their Lndividaal 
disability: We must avoid reacting to a stereotype of the LD student 
because luie especially a stereotypical response won't do. 
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in. A WORD ABOCJT GOLLEGE-LEVEL 

msTRaeTioM 

Considerations of pedagogy associated with the present effort to im- 
prove educational opportunities for LD students at the college and 
university level raises questions as to exactly what is being expected of 
faculty and; in particular, whether it is really appropriate to impose a con- 
cern with pedagogy upon college faculty. These questions received atten- 
tion from faculty associated with the HEtDS project and are probably 
present in the minds of faculty generally. So it is well to take them up and 
deal with such questions before proceeding^ 

In the course of discussing various ways that faculty could respond to 
the special needs of LD students it became apparent that some students 
might require individual time and attention on a one-to-one basis if we 
are really going to deal directly — or attempt to deal directly — with their 
difficulties of learning. At this time it was pointed out that most college- 
level instruction is designed to be one-to^many rather than one-to-one 
and that such efforts could represent a sizable burden in the way of time 
and energy. 

While no real concensus was reached on thjs pqint. it can be observed 
that the primary thrust of the HELDS Project isdirected to bringing about 
increased awareness of the fact that LD student are present in college 
classes. Therefore we should be aware that serine accepted practi es of 
iristructidn and testing may unnecessarily place them at a disadvantage 
in achieving success at learning, and. once learning is accomplished, 
demonstrating the competencies and knowledge they have acquired: 
Once the problem is recognized, some faculty may he motivaled to 
engage in some one-on-one instruction while others may hot. But a sjm- 
ple willingness to re-think instructional arid test as they 

might af^fect LD students represents significant progress. Then, if certain 
modifications of approach are seen to be reasonable in either presenting 
Information or testing for learrimg, they can be considered in terms of 
feasibility and effort: Rather than a massive adaptation of the instruc- 
tional process to accommodate LD students, what is beifig proposed is 
more properly to be described as a matter of awareness of difficulties and 
enhanced flexibility of approach that can facilitate learning and more 
adequately test accomplishment. Some modifications of iristruction 
have already been discijssed. iri the next section some specific sagges- 
tions for more effective instruction in the case of interpersonal com- 
munication will be discussed. They can be considered ori thei^r merits. 

It was also pointed dijt that cbMege faculty ar^ not hired (or trained) 
with emphasis placed upon pedagogicaLskills; instead they are subject- 
matter specialists whose main qualifications for teaiching are beirig ex- 
pert and productive scholars in their field. While some are expert in the 
area of instruction, such skill is not so widely distributed among faculty 
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that it can be assumed, and there is understandable resistance to any 
suggestion that such skills should be stressed. for college faculty; While 
the force of this argurnent cahridt be either adequately responded to or 
lightly dismissed, it remains to be seen how real or pervasive it rnight be 
as an obstacle to the goals of a project like HELDS. 

A final set o^questions relate to the nature of college material. Much 
college-level coursework is necessarily abstract in that It seeks to^ cover 
material^ that consists of particular ways of organizing information, 
establishing and recognizing patterns that^ield a source of explanation, 
learning to analyze and interpret information treated as data in ways that 
eslablish principles, raise questions, suggest _new approaches; etc: 
Rather than particular conclusions^ a usual goal for instruction is learn- 
ing to "think in the discipline" and deal with problems that are peculiar to 

discipline. In a way. it could be said that each discipline is itseif 
abstraction because it represents a departure from events in ordinary ex- 
perience to consider them in terms of their political, psychological, 
rnathemalical, economic, cultural, or whatever dimensions. Because of 
this, the principal mode of instruction is expository. While an instructor 
may make efforts to explain, illustrate, guide thinking, and correct 
misunderstandings, the main focus Is on showing students how informa- 
tion is organized, questions p^sed. and answers achieved by going 
through it with them (or for them) with the expectation that thej' will be 
^J^'^ follow whatever mental gymnastics are required to complete the 
'^P^*"^/'°^sl_i^'^^'_'^^.^_ f^^ther than teaching history or 
economics, etc.. as a "Jbody of knowledge" as might have been done in 
hi.gJ^ school, the goal of college-levej instruction is to produce historians, 
economists. Psychologists^^ etc.~-that is, students who have not only 
successfully assimilated previously established conclusions but have 
also acquired the capacity to generate m.LV knowledge 

In view of the above, when it is observed that LD students have dif- 
ficulty" dealing with abstract material the natural reaction might be to 
throw up one's hands in despair. However, as was earlier discussed, this 
may well be the result of an oyer sirriglificatibn in our ways of thinking 
about abstract ion. To reiterate a point made previously. LD students may 
only have greater than usual problems following other peopJe's processes 
of abstracting: Certainly one wo^ld find adequate cause for caution in 
this area from cases such as Albert Einstein, who, despite being LD.was 
apparently eminently qualified to deal with abstractions! 

"^he conclusion nriost justified by the preceding discussion would seem 
to be only that LD students pose some significant chaMehges to the 
higher educational effort. The actual range of problems, potential, and 
possible benefits that can arise through their presence on college cam- 
puses remain to be discovered: 

We should also note the significant differences between high school 
and college-level instruction. Jeast what .s^ou/d typify college-level in- 
struction is that questions are being examined in ways that lead behind 
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the question to its underlying assumptions and suppofting rationale. 
When this is done it is not the conclusion (i ^.. the right dnswer) that Is of 
primary importance. Students, perhaps for the first time, are pushed to 
think and discover ways to think about questions: Information is no 
longer presented simply as "a body of knowledge" to be assimilated. At 
least to the degree that pre college study represents foliowing o]her peo 
pie's thinking, we should now see that it poses special difnculties for LD 
students. Entrance to college may represent the first genuine chance for 
these student-- to blossom and reveal their true potential. When explana- 
tions rather I : n answers are the focus of study their true creative poten- 
tial and intelligence have opportunity to shine. It's something to ponder. 



IV. SOME SPECIFIC SGGGESTIONS FOR 
TEACHING INTERPERSONAL 
COMMCJNICATION 

The following discussion is intended to illustrate some approaches fcp; 
covering material in a lower-division course in interpersonal communica- 
tion: Of coarse interpersonal communication covers a broad range of 
topics that might be included in a particular course, only a few of which 
have been chosen for consideration as to how they might be presented so 
that some concrete examples can be provided. Hopefully the topics 
discussed can serve the dual piurpose qf illustrating in a particular case 
and also yielding generalizable ideas for other areas of course conlenl. 
My syllabus (see Appendix Bj gives a general breakdown of topics includ- 
ed in the interpersonal cortimuhjcatioh course taught at Central. 

One of the challenging things about teaching a course in interpersonal 
comrnunlcatiorr is the fact that it can be almost totally focused^ bh 
aicademic principles and abstract concepts in one extreme or almost 
completely experiential and practical in the other. Usually a balance Is 
chosen, and, in the present case, one that favors the coverage of 
academic principles and knowledge over either experience or skill: To 
cover the former without slighting the latter requires a strategy of In- 
struction that builds knowledge and awareness rather simultanebusly^ 
The strategy chosen in the present course is to include essays, excerpts 
from plays, poetry, etc., that illustrate reactions to real-life experiences 
and deal with them In such a way as to reveal the principles of effective 
interpersonal communicatiori. jn__yiew of what has been discussed 
previousily regarding the tb student and processes of abstraction, this 
poses sornething'bf a problem. However, the use of a text can come to the 
rescue in this case because the first chapter usually covers a number of 
ba§ic principles In straightforward deductive fashion that establishes a 
basic foundation for all later discussion. A day Is usually sufficient to 
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^'scuss^these principles after they have been assigned in the text. Here it 
is worth notlHg that this procedure does provide some help to the LD stu- 
dent, who, even if probiems were encountered in obtaining these basic 
principles through reading the text, can still follow the discussion of 
^.^^.'^ P''A^^jPl_*ss are accorripanied by illustrating 

jsxamples. class discussion usually centers around the appropriateness of 
^^l*^ A^^mp'e^ and, usually even without encouragement, students 
v'ojunteer examples from their own experience that challenge and clarify 
the meaning of the principles. Thus the principles are able to be rather 
^/"^^ly 9J'^sped as to their meaning at the outset, at least as verbal for- 
niulas that may or may not really yield insight into communication pro- 
cesses and problems. (The LD student will likely lag behind m underslah- 
^'^9 44^^..*o pjoblems in reading, but the opportunity to catch up is pro- 
^ ih^ give and take of discussion of examples and personal 

experience.) 

The course really gets underway with the topic of Self/Qlher Com- 
munication. Here 1 use George Orwell s essa>^ "Shooting an Elephant." 
In an autobiographical piece. Orwell recalls his experience as peace of- 
ficer in Bunna while that county was still urider British rule. An elephant 
under a temporary attack of ■'must ' runs amuck and k=l!s a coolie. Orwell 
finds himself with gun in hand and 2,060 natives expf^.ctc.ntly Waiting for 
^jj^ ^° ^j^oo.^A^^^.^'^phant. Yet he is reasonably certai;-. :hat the attack of 

must" is over so that to shoot the ahirnal would be wrong. His account 
details his inner turmoil as he is coerced by social pressures into 
^'^'^'^'^9 hLs_P<2rsbnal convictions, and apparent authority within the 
situation, so that at one point he describes hinnself as a "mere puppet." 

In this assignment the basic material is conveyed by a reading assigh- 
'^^^^v^^^ ^^1^^' Problems in reading can to some degree be cornpen- 
sated for as follows: first, while handing out the essay a brief synopsis of 
the situation developed in the essay can be used to spark interest and 
prdducie farniljarity with the basic story line;. Since many students (not 
just LD students) have difficulty gettmg past the plot to its underlying 
significance this is a useful procedure in any case. The discussion of 

'^^A^^'i^PP'^T'ed?'' can be continued during the next class session along 
with reactions from the students so that the essential outlines of the story 
are made clear even if one has rnissed the enjoyment of reading a superb 
P'A^^ °L*r'tJng.. Equally important to the overview capable of being 
worked mto class discussion, however, is the use of a set of study ques- 
tions that are passed out with the essay. (See Appendix C-1) From these. 
^^^'^^^J^l^l B^oy^^^^^t they are looking for while reading. 

^°'^J'^'_^ ^"^_°^^^''T^^^'"9 ^^^'9^'^^^^ to take advantage 

of tape recorded materials (e.g.. most textbooks are available in a record- 
version for blind students. With advance selection of classes it is 
P°^^'^!^ ^^^^J-^ ^ ^^P^ '"^^°'"^^^J^_^er^^ such as 

Orwell's essay. At Central we have sucfi services available and also pre- 
registration for LD students to ensure that they will be able to plan and 
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execute a schedule of classes that incorporates maximum opportunity to 
learn. 

Since peer instruction has been_fbund to be useful to tb students (and 
others) i have found it useful to make provision for this by dividing the 
class into small discussion groups in which an effort |s made to come up 
with group answers to the questions supplied on the list of questions 
handed out earlier: 

Usually no more than 20 minutes is required for thls^ but it solidifies 
understanding of the essay, even for those who have had no problems in 
reading it and allows the rest of the class period to be spent developing 
communication principles. First, search can be made for applicatidn of 
principles covered previouslj/. then an effort is made t^o develop new 
ones. Actually all of the communication pi inciples covered by Giffin and 
Patton in Irilerpcrsondl Cornnninication in -^c?/on' have rejevance. but 
some are called into question by the circumstances confronting OrwelL 
For example. Proposition 4 states: "The choices that a person makes 
reflect the degree of that person's interpersonal corn rnunlcat ion com- 
petencies." The whole point of Orwell's discussion of his experience has 
been to show that he was rendered helpless by circumstances, This leads 
to discussion of a comparison between the pressures exerted by a poten- 
tially angry mob and the one or perhaps two other persons we are dealing 
with in ordinary interpersonal communication. When discussion is suc- 
cessful the difference is seen to be one of degree^ The gulf that diyides 
people has come into view, and with it questions of other people's in- 
terest in or knowledge of us. The principle can be formulated that our ac- 
tions are often (always?) explainable at the level pf surface dbservation 
the individual :esppnse tp circumstances. This of course harks back io an 
earlier communication principle: that we can't not communicate. But it 
adds the further twist that, because things can be explamed at the level of 
surface observation, there |s no necessary interest in or awareness of our 
feelings, inner conflicts, hopes, or frustrations. 

The above discussion can be prolonged or shprt; the important point is 
that it lays the grburid work for further discussion focused on self- 
images, self-esteem, listening, nonverbal communication, assertiveness. 
relationships, etc. In fact, my experience has been that virtually any 
aspect of ihtefpersohal cdrnmunication can be developed from this basic 
set of insights concerning inner and outer experience and awareness. The 
direction I personally choose to develop next is Se|f-lnhage, considered in 
terrhs of George Mead's I/Me dichotomy as developed in Mind, St:lf & 
Society:^ Here a visual illustration can be provided through a diagram 

'Bobby R. Patton and Kim Giffin. Interpersonal Communicdtion in Action, (New York: Harper 
& Row. 1981). 

_ 

^ Charles W. Morris. Gd.. fhnd ^Setf. ancl Society, works of George Herbert Mead (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Prbss. 1962). I. 
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consisting a seriies dt concentric circles where the inner-most circle 
represents the Self, surrounded by successive layers of iearning, adapta- 
tion to circumstances, discovered potential, social responsibilities, etc. 
(see Appendix C-2) The Self, looking out, and observing his or her in- 
volvement in and responsibilities toward people and situations corres- 
pond with Mead's T'; the capacity to look back at ourselves from a social 
perspective corresponds to Mead's "me." 

The diagram is based directly upon the pi-ev|qusly discussed principles 
developed through examination of Orwell's experience and also has suffi- 
cient generality of application to serve asanundergirding framework of 
discussion for all but a few of the prdblerh areas of interpersonal com- 
munication taken up later. Furthermore, what is illustrated in the 
^'^S''_^01''^PT_^sents an analytical summary of principles covered and il- 
lustrated with examples so that the problem of developing abstractions 
as tools for analyzing communication is to some degree solved in a pro- 
9'"^ss^»Yesweej^that begins with abstract principles, descends to concrete 
experience, and then ascends once more to the level of abstract 
generalizations. 

T^V^.sanrie procedure of distribu questions in advance works 

weN for films as well as handouts and was actually developed as an in- 
structional aid before becoming involved in the HEtDS project because 
'^y_0y^A'!?^'9DS to get meaningful discussion started after 

showing a film or distributing an article, essay, or a pdi-tidn of a play. etc. 
, Students, in my experience, are simply noLskillful readers or observers: 
^^J^J^^s ^specjally the case in using Carl Rogers' filmed lecture "Some 
Personal Learnings About Interpersonal Relationships/^ This film is 
chock full in insights about people, their experienced alienation, and pro- 
blems in hearing others and expressing ourselves honestly. 

But before developing the list of study questions that previewed a few 
ideas and exarnpies of lessons deservih particular attention (e.g., "Do 
you think it is possible to listen below the conscious intent of a speaker?" 
and "Why is advice of sympathy unacceptable when we are in trouble?" 

^^''L?°9?'^^ t>y congruence'? How does being 'con- 

gruent' compare with being phoney? If you aren't cdngrueht are you 
necessarily phoney?") the results of showing this filnn were quite disap- 
P°j"^^T'9: ^y ^*''^ ^^}^ /l'rn_^3S over, trying to resurrect memories of 

what had been said fc, purposes of discussion proved almdst futile. With 
the questions there is opportunity for either peer instruction in groups or 
a genuine review of the filrn discussing the major ideas and their Irpplica- 
tions for increased understanding of problems of interpersonal com- 
munication. 

I 3m convinced that the a^ove procedure is probably an aid to the 
coverage of handouts and films used in connection with the cdurse, but 
since becoming involved with the HELDS Project, I am increasingly 
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aware that my fondness for dittoed handouts probably sti I! works to the 
disadvantage of LD students in the class. But there are other aspects of 
the course that do not rely on the text or other assigned reading. 

One such aspect is the use of out-of-c'ass projects. In one such project 
the assignment Is to develop a survey of btudeht knowledge and opinions 
related to interpersonal communication that is later written up In three 
sectidhs employing the format of a research paper (i.e., preliminary state- 
ment of preparation and expectations, resujts, and analysis and conclu' 
slons). Assistance is given in developing meaningful questions dealing 
with v^irious aspects such as listening, nonverbal commuhicatibn, friend- 
ship, honesty in commiunication, problems in meeting peopk 
project is usctU! in increasing involvement with the course and develop- 
ing more analytical writing skills, but one of the main benefits was unan- 
ticipated at tlie time of developing the assignment. Wh^^n the surveys are 
completed one or two class periods are devoted to a general session 
discussing findings and sharing what was learned. Students are usually 
quite capable of explaining what they set out to Investigate and problerns 
and surprises encountered in the answers obtained from their 
respondents. Oftentimes a liVely discussion of communication ensues 
that both reviews previously covered probkms and principles o^Jeads in- 
to impromptu consideration of aspects yet to be covered In the course. 
Here I might mention that LD students are expected to be as resjjdnsible 
as other students in completing wntten work out of class, and Tnaay 
should have opportunity to excel in the execution and discussion of their 
project; _ _ . 

Another out of-ciass project is called the "Listen to Yonroelf Listen 
project and is simpler in its requirements so far as time and writing it up. 
In covering principles of iistening. as is done briefly m the present 
course, emphasis is made of the fact that listening is a more or less con: 
tinuous process thatjs, for the most part, carried on unconsciously and 
critically — i:e:. we habitually react (to ourselves) with ludgments a^^ 
opinions on the correctness of whait is bemg spoken by people about u£. 
This is especially true when we are listening to people that we cion't know 
personally and when they are not engaged in conversatibh with us. To in- 
vestigate the validity of this prbpbsjt^iqn students are assigned to report 
on just five mstances when they were-able to caich themselves listening 
to remarks made by people In conversations they v ere riot a party to. In- 
variably a majority of students report having difficulty catching 
themsejves listening but eventually get the'task completed; a few others 
invariably confuse the assignment and see it as an assignment to find five 
•unreasonable * remarks made by others. (I'm still struggling with how to 
successfully make this assignment.) When the results are in, a class 
period can be set aside to discuss the things learned as a result of the 
assignment. Self-bbservatipns range from the trivial to the sublime, but 
generally produce some increased awareness of the attitudes brought to 
interpersonal communication, especially if the subject of stereotypes has 
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been covered previously. In any case the assignment affords a lead iri to 
the topic of operating assumptions in Interaction: Even In the case of 
those who fail^t^q correctly focus on their own listening behavior and only 
report thelr observations as conclusions, a few well-chosen questions are 
'jsually sufficient to show that their conclusions contain numerous 
assumptions about the people being listened to. 

In any case the above assighrnents provide a useful break frorn the 
time spent on reading and discussing readings in connection with the 
course. They also lead beyond knowledge and principles to areas of ap. 
P'*^^^*^" ^'^i?]! Ls one o/ the prirnary objectives of the course. The same 
objective of producing application is true of another assignment used in 
the course, one that deserves special mention here because it should be 
saccessful as an aid to instruction Iri the case of the LD student. Once a 
degree of sophistication has been developed m idehtifyihg problerns and 
approaches useful In iriterpersona! communication, a day is set aside for 
role playing prdble^rhs s^^^^^ for this purpose. (iSbte: it 

is well to screen these problems before use.) Prdblerns are placed in a hat 
(or a box, since few people wear hats these days) and then drawn out by 
volunteers to act out in clas^^^ discussed bjiefJy in the 

syllabus and are more formally set forth in a handout titled ^'Goal Activity 
Arialysis" (see Appendix C-4). The goal is first Jo portray the problem as 
accurately as possible arid then seek to identify a strategy for its resolu- 
liori. After this (and much discussion of the meanirig of the problem arid 
various ideas for handling it in most cases) another portrayal is attemp- 
^^^^ Probjerri p^^^ to proceed according to the 

former pattern. Results are admittedly varied, both according to the 
n^ature of the problem and the ability of the actors to fulfill their roles 
(^"^ fail t sufficient rapFk>rt for this exercise to be 

completely successful), but the occasional success cari be quite drarriatic 
in terms of its being a source of insight into available alternatives in deal- 
ing with ' real life ' prob[erTls of iri conirnunication. I might 
mention that to encourage contributions of meariirigful problems I save 
good exariiples from previous quarters and one session is spent simply 
^*^^"^^^"9^^*^'*"^*^^9 ^he session in which they are expected to engage 
in a role-pjaying effort. 

_ _TP_^well upon the effectiveness of the above procedure for the Lb stu- 
^^"^7^*" ^ '^°/^^'^^L^*_?^D_^^^ PyUhat the exercise brings the level 

of discussion down to dealing with concrete experiences arid iri a way 
L^aX seeks to find application for knowledge and principles that have 
been covered In rnore abstracj w^^^ preyibusly. Additionally, the exer- 
che again incorporates a great deal of peer discussion as a source of 
learning In coritrasl to the less effective (though possibly more efficient) 
method of lecturi^nq as.a means of cdveririjLrnaterial. 

Turriing to the subiect of lecturing foi a moment, orie of the frequently 
mentioned complamls of L.p. students that was touched upon earlier is 
the instructor s penchant for continuing on for long periods with no 
pause for questions. Perhaps because I personally dislike the burdens of 
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lecturing; 1 long ago developed ah approach of focusing lectures around 
one or more major questions, with subordinate questions, that are able to 
be thrown out to the class periodically, liberally sprinkled into the planned 
coverage; For example, in lecturing about the importance of famjiy 
backgrounds and birth-order effects in terms of their continuing impact 
on interpersonal attitudes and awareness, nuxierous questions can be 
worked in in connection with examples such as ' What do you suppose 
will be the effects of two older-sisters of sisters who decide to become 
friends?" or ' What kind of relationship might we expect to develop be- 
tween an older brother-of-brothers and a youngest sister-of-brothers? " 
These questions are hot only answerable i n terms of a straightforward ap- 
plication of research findings discussed earlier in the presen_tat[on. they 
serve to soJidify understanding, increase involvement with the material, 
and not infrequently lead to some interesting discussions of examples 
volunteered by students; Incidentally, know that it s standard advice to 
intersperse examples through one s lectures to heighten Interest and pro- 
vide illustrations, but if you encourage students to volunteer examples 
and do somelhing with them.. when they are offered, you can usually 
significantly decrease your effort? to think up examples that illustrate 
points v>n your own and besides, many student examples are more in- 
teresting than the anecdotes and stories I soon grow tired bf repeating 
anyway. There s an additional advantage to encouraging questions and 
student involvement in_djscussions initiated in connection vyith lectures: 
they can provide invaiuable feedback on how well understandihg has been 
achieved on points covered. If the LD student is helped by the opportuni- 
ty to ask questions^ the instructor is equally in need of information on 

how clearly his points are being comprehended. ___ 

Of course there is one drawback to the above that I m sure comes 
readily to mind to every instructor of a class — especially a class in in- 
terpersonal communication. I refer of course to the bccasional student 
who seems just a bit obtuse in getting^the point but loves to ramble on 
with seemingly endless examples from their vast experience that nine 
times out of ten are_complete non-sequiturs so far as the point of the lec- 
ture is concerned. The strategy I have developed is not completely suc- 
cessful in handling this situation — and there's no way I know of to effec- 
tively silence the first few outbursts of ignorance without being 
noticeably rude. However, after you have the culprit spotted you can try 
to break for quest[qns only when sufficient interest has been generated 
so that several students are ready to respond. Then call on someone else, 
and someone else, and someone else. When you finally do call on the 
monopolizer of discussion time he or she will usually have gotten the 
point that your desire is to spread the discussion time around the class 
more evenly. If all else fails, there s alv/ays the rather cumbersome expe- 
dient of a tactful discussion after class is over. Another method I find 
myself frequently using Is simply to ask the person to explain the 
relevance or their • examples" to the principle being discussed. I can then 
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be as craei or as mercifu; as the occasion demands in making the point 
that examples that are brought up should be done so in a way that ex- 
hibits relevance to established principles of communicatton At the cost 
of a few extra moments of time, it's thus possible to regain control of 
your class and aLso create a more serious attitude of discussion devoted 
to examples for the course as a whole. 

Another substitute for straight lecturing that I have found useful in the 
past, and that I believe might be helpful to the LD student, is the genera- 
tion of d list of points on some topic as they are volunteered by the class 
It s ajso a variation on the use of study questions as a means of pulling 
out the mam areas of significance in a handout. For example one of ^he 
articles I like to use in teaching the interpersonal communication class is 
called The Three Stages of Marriage." The authors provide an in- 
tt-resting discussion of whaj they term the "honeymoon" as Stage 1 which 
IS toliovved by disillusionment and conflict in Stage II and finally (at least 
in soiTie cases) the happy resolution of conflicts that leads to Stage III 
One of the main values of the articles, or simply of discussing m^nUgc in 
a class in interpersonal communication for thai matter, is that the con^ 
flicts are so clearly the result of disillusionment arising oat of anexamin- 
ed assumptions brought to_Lhe relationship that are later painfully shat- 
tered by direct experience. The main point is to discuss the dynamics of 
the transitions between stages, but the stages themselves provide such 
clear contrasts that ii s relatively simple to starid at the board and write 
down a list of traits students have been able to identify with each stage 
Clear identification of the traits characteristic of each stage and the 
reasons for them, can be discussed while deciding how (and sometimes 
If ) to write them down. I he result of the proceedings is to provide ample 
opportunity to discuss both the meaning of the stages and their dynamics 
as they might illustrate principles of interpersdhal communication and 
at the same time do so with a large amount of student participation in the 
process. 

It s time to discuss evaluation in terms of tes^s. In addition to the class 
projects discussed previously and class participation (which is graded in 
this case), there is one other major assignment, in addition to mid term 
and final examinations, that 1 have found useful in the case of the in- 
terpersonal communication class. This is a critical review of one of the 
fT)any books that are out now in which various authors are offering advice 
[or dealing with problems of interpersonal communication While I fully 
believe in the value of this assignment, being convinced of its effec 
tiveness in stirring students to a critical effort to examine just what they 
know — besides its being a useful writing assignment which students 
need, and an encouragement to read a good book which sdrne heed even 
more — I would have to reconsider its appropriateness in the case of at 
least some LD students. For some, problems could be alleviated 
somewhat by having the book put on tape so that they can listen as well 
as read, as is done in the case of textbooks. (Perhaps this could be done 
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for handouts ased frequently and allay at least some pangs of conscience 
there as well.) However, few of the books on nny reading list would be 
recorded for the blind. In any case. 1 believe a reasonable course of action 
would be to discuss the assignment with the LD student in such cases and 
see if some alternative might be found for this assignjnent. For example, 
if a research paper or an oral report on some aspect of interpersonal com- 
munication would be suitable, then a substitution could be considered. 
As for the mid-term and final. I have long since developed a procedure 
that satisfies my objectives for evaluation and that also seems ap- 
propriate for use with tb students. The major form of the exam is a take- 
home consisting of a choice of short-essay questions; Since the questions 
involve applications of principles or comparisons of problems or con- 
cepts'there are no answers to be found in the text. Since my intention is 
to make the examinations challenging and also a potential learning ex- 
perience ^ and I also do not grade on a curve — I have found it possibje 
to encourage students to study for taking the exam together and with the 
.'Aci/n in /idnci at the time. Typically 1 pass out the exam on a Thursday and 
it is due the following Tuesday. The first. part of the period is spent 
reading through the exam as a group, in which_case 1 read each question 
aloud to check for clarity, focus, and possible ambiguities. Then the class 
is invited to break Up into small discussion groups to consider the ques- 
tions and possible approaches to answerihg thehi — and which ones 
seem easiest — for the rest of the period. Further study sessions are also 
encouraged. I do warn them that they are individually responsible for 
their answers: Specifically this means that if the group goes astray and 
they decide to follow the ^roup. they'll all suffer because 'there s no 

strength in numbers " during the grading process. 

1 realize this procedure might appear rather queslionable. However, 
after employing It for some ten years now (and before knowing about LDs 
in my classroom). I .^itisfied that it represents a genuine test of learn- 
ing — at least more y-^ ne than a number of other approaches in com^ 
moil use. and it makes the test-of-learning ai meaningful experience 
rather than simply an ordeal to be crammed for. gotten through, and 
forgotten: When it comes to the writing of their individual answers the 
students are still faced with coming up with the most adequate expres- 
sion of their understanding they can muster. If they ve tried to borrow 
some ideas from some more advanced member of a study group they 
were in. they still exhibit ajack of skill In the use of important involved 
concepts, answers tend to be incomplete, and needed qualifications are 
missing: In short, unless they out-and-out chea/ by copying someone 
else s answers, they are forced to come ap wjth their own version of the 
answer, in' which case I maintain the degree of competence will show 
through: Sne further thing I should mention is that I attempt to write 
questions that involve sufficient depth of insight and integration of ideas 
that a small book coald be written in response, but they are limited to a 
half page double-spaced, typed response to cover the most significant 
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tedtures of ah dfiswer. But it's also the case that only one or two major 
'^/^^^ °rp'^^^^^^^^^°^^.^/39"^J^5l3>s are highlighted in the question. I have 
received occdsional yrambiings and coniplalnts but these are usually 
taken care of v»'ilh the mid-term. Later, J encounter genuine expressions 
^^.l^V^^^^r^'^^^^^ [^^ P^^^_^^^''^ 3"^' since these tend to come from. the 
better students \n the class, j give thern some credence. There are less 
than hdppy shows of enthusiasm from tfie poorer students who are puzzl- 
^^^^^ ^^^^ so obvious an opportunity to do 

well. But consider their plight: the same problem confronts them as has 
been present throughout the course. To do well they mast "crack the 
code of seeing how th^ concepts and principles work in operation. {I 
believe it was Carl Hemple who asserted that to Understand the ter- 
minology of a discipline is to understand the discipline.) At the same 
time their efforts to deal^wi^th the questions reveal rather clear dif- 
ferences. A' students seem to 'see around " the questidn^understahding 
not only the question, but where it came from in the context of past 
discassion: B" students grasp the question but only do an adequate job 
of answering itj ' C" students introduce a few distortions or omissions In 
approaching the meaning of the question and occasional gaps In 
cinderstanding are exposed; 'D ' students exhibit more serious defi- 
ciences and even introduce ideas flatly ruled out by the correct applica- 
3 principle or concept under discussion, and they seem to have 
^^^'^""^'^ ^'".^'"9 f^^.^nihg ^he question to write half a page on it 

Without .rambling into irrelevancies: "E" students? Well when youVe 
9J^^^> choice of eight or more questions and asked for a selection of just 
four they feet comfortable with^ then I feel little reluctance in marking it 
with a zero — and it's still the case that they have to be cohsistehtly awful 
in order to actually fail the exam. 

_ ^^^^ Positjve side of the exam procedure outlined 

above. The students are allowed to take the exam without the pressures 
of time and with ample opportunities to reflect on the meaning of the 
question and fornnulate their best_response. They have also had oppor- 
tunity to benefit from the assistance that comes through discussion with 
peers. Both of these aspects of the exam would seem of especial benefit 
.^^^ J^^ v^^^^^^/^V^^Lr^^A^ previously. Ideas missed in 

(eading have opportunity to be added, distinctloris missed previously 
have opportunity to be established, insights incompletely accomplished 
have opportunity to be more firm[y seen, etc. And if it wasn't learned.un- 
tii this time it frankly bothers me but little. The main thing is that it is 
learned and the knowledge is taken with them frorn their experience of 
the course: 
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V. LEARNING DISABILITIES AND THE 
DISCIPLINE OF SPEECH 

COMM(JN!CATION: SOME MORE GENERAL 
OBSERVATIONS 

We in 'basic skills" areas like Speech Communication should 
especially concerned with meeting the needs of LD students- Though 
public speaking is likely to be the course most often invoived in such in- 
struction, many campuses use a course that includes skills but seeRsJ^^ 
provide a general survey of principles alnd skilly. In either case, in these 
and a number of courses we have opportunity to enhance the oppor- 
tunities fof LD studen to perform successfully at the college level. By 
teaching elements of oral style, brgahization. listening, methods o[ 
analysis, support for ideas, we give valuable tools to every student to be 
more successful in asking questions and receiving information orally. 
Such skills have obvious relevar.ce for the LD students on our campuses; 
We ought not to overlook them. More specialized "skijls courses ' such as 
discussion, argumentation, and interviewing can do even more than the 
introductory courses to increase LD students^abiiities to benefit trGm 
their college experience^ But the points made previously should be seen 
to apply: practice of principles of good communication should be com- 
bined with instructional practices that facilitate learnmg for LD students. 

With courses more oriented to theory, e.g:, rhetorical and communica- 
tion theory, persuasion, organizational communication, ciilicism, 
nonverbal co.^imunicatton, and listening theory a:id research, methods 
can be sought to include concrete illustrations wlierever possible. Peer 
instruction and coverage of principles through class discussion are ap; 
propriate alternatives to lectures in many cases. Filrhs that supplement 
coverage in texts could be increased in usage, or at least identified to 
students who. as In the case of the LD student, might wish to take advarj 
tage of thei^contributions to learning through visual as well as^v 
formatip_n._The use of out-of class work that allows flexibility and pacing 
in its cornpletion can be used to supplement or even substitute for as- 
signments and methods of evaluation that provide less opportunities to 
LD students. With awareness arid concern. ! for one am optimistic the 
results would soon be seen to have been worth a little additional thought 
and effort: 

Author's address: 

Roger Qarr_ett. 
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Department of Communicaiion 
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APPENDIX A 

Criterion and Behavioral Checklist for Adults with 
Specific Learning Disabilities 

I. Short attention span. 
2: Restlessness. 

3. Distractability: (The student seems especially seRsitive to sounds or 
visual stimuli and has difficulty ignoring them while studying.) 

4. Poor motor coordination. (This may be seen as clumsiness.) 

5. Impulsivity. (Responding without tFsinking:) 

6. Perseveration. (The student tends to do or say things over and over. 
/Mochahlsrri that says ■ finished " does not work well.) 

7. Handwriting is poor. (Letters will hot be well formed, spacing be- 
tween words and letters Will be inconsistent, writing will have an ex- 
treme up or down slant on unlined page.) 

8. Spelling is consistently Inconsistent: 

9. inaccurate copying, (The student has difficuky copying things from 
the chalkboard and from textbooks; for instance, math problems 
may be off by one or two numbers that have been copied incorrectly 
or out of sequence.) 

10. Can express self well orally but fails badly when doing so in writing. 
In a few cases the reverse is true. 

1 I. Frequently misunderstands what someone is saying. (For instance, 
a student may say. ' What? ". and then may or may not answer ap- 
propriately before someone has a chance to repeat what was said 
previously:) 

12. Marked discrepancy between what student is able to understand 
when listening or reading. 

13. Has trouble with variant word meanings and figurative language. 

14. Has problems structuring (organizing) tirne The person is fre; 
quently late to class and appointments; seems to have no "sense of 
how long a "few minutes" is opposed to an hour: has trouble pacing 
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self dlirihg tests. 

15. Has problems structuring (organizing) space The student may 
Have difficulty concentrating on work when in a large; open area 

R"*^ j^^y °v^L9r^ when trying to put 

something on a shelf (depth perception): 

16: Has difficulty spacing an assignment on a page, e.g., rhath problems 
are crowded together. 

17. Thoughts ideas wander and/or are incomplete in spoken and writ- 
ten language. Student may also have difficulty sequencing ideas. 

18. Soands • A student's hearing acuity may be excelleht, but when his 
brain processes the sounds used in words, the sequence of sounds 
^3y_be out of order: e.g., the student hears "aminal" instead of 
"animal" and may say and/or write the "aminal." 



19. Visual selectivity -• May have 20/20 vision but when brain processes 
visual information, e:g., pictures, graphs, w^qrds^ numbers, student 
may be unable to focus visual attention selectively; in other words, 
everything from a flyspeck to a key word in a title has equal clairn 
on attention: 

20. Word retrieval problems the student has difficulty recalling words 
that have been learned. 

21. Misunderstands non-verbal information, such as facia! expressions 
or gestures: 

22. Very slow worker but may be extremely accurate. 

23. Very fast worker ■• but makes many errors and tends to leave out 
items, 

24. Visual images • Has 20/20 vision :bat may see things out of se- 
quence, e.g., "frist" for "first, "961" for "691." Or. a student may 
see words or letters as if they are turned around or upside down: 
e.g.. "cug" for "cup." or "dub" for "bud." or "9" for "L" for "7," etc. 

25: Makes literal »nterpretatidns._ You wi have to have them give you 
feedback on verbal directions, etc: 

26. Judges books by their thickness because of frustration when learn- 
ing to read. 
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27: Has mixed dbminance: e.g.. student may be right handed and left 
eyed. 

28. Moodiness Quick tempered "frustration. 

29. Cannot look people In the eyes and feels uncomfortable when talk- 
ing to others. 

30. Has trouble answering yes or no to questions. 



Students with specific learning disabilities which affect their perfor- 
mance in math generaHy faH into two groups: 

1. Those students whose language processing (Input and output) 
and/br reading abilities are impaired. These students vvij^^ 
great difficulty doing word probiems; however, if the problems 
are read to them, they will be able to do them. 

2. Those students whose abilities necessary to do quantitative think- 
ing are impaired. These students often have one or more pro- 
blems such as the fbllbwihg: 

A: bifficalty in visual-spatial organization and jn integrating non- 
verbal material. For example, a student with this kind of j^i-qblerii 
will have trouble estimating distances, distinguishing differences in 
amounts, sizes, shapes, and lengths.^ Student may also have trouble 
Ibokihg at groups of objects and telling what cbntaihs the greater 
amoUjit. This student frequently has trouble orqanizing and sequen- 
cing material meaningfully on a page. 

B. Difficulty In integrating kinesthetic processes: For example, a stu- 
dent will be inaccurate in_ copying_problems from a textbook or 
chalkboard bnto a piece of paper. The nurnbers may be out of :'.e- 
quehce or the wrong numbers (e.g., copying "6" for "5"). Problrrns 
may be out cf alignment on the paper. Graph paper is a must for 
them. 

C: Difficulty in viaaally processinn information. Numbers will be 
misperceived: "6" and '-g " ■3" and "8" and "9" are often confused. 
The student may also have trouble revlsualizing: i:e;, calling up the 
visual memory of what a number looks like or how a problem 
should be laid out bn a page. 
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D: Poor sense of time and <^>J'ect ion. Usually, students in the second 
group have thcLJuditory and/or kinesethic as .their strongest Jearh- 
ihg channels. They heed to use . rnanipulative jnaterials accom- 
panied by oral explanations from the instructor. They often need to 
have many experiences with concrete materials before they can 
move on successfully to the abstract and symbolic level of numbers: 

- 1981 All rights reserved Myrtle Clyde Snyder 



"^^^^.^^^TfPJ^vJ^i?^ is a term that 

generally refers to comnnanlcative contacts people rtiaintain with friends, 
[smily and acquaintances on an informal level and employers, profes- 
^'°"^lP^°Pj^v^^Ar'l*^>^ a nnpre formal level. Interper- 

sonal communication obviously varies In depth, quality and objectives 
according to the people involved and the situation. 

T^^.P^^^tpose of this course is twb-fbid; first, to develop an understanding 
of the many factors that influence the quality and effectiveness of in- 
terpersonal communication, and second, to develop the particular 
knowledge arid skills that are needed for increased competence: 

'^^'^y P''°^^^/"s have their source in a 

lack of clarity with respect to goals and our own optioris withiri situations. 
Much of what we do and observe others doing about interpersonal dif- 
^ rather than the result of con- 

sidered reflection: In fact, there are usually mariy alternative courses of 
action available to us; in practice we usually fail even to notice. For ex- 
^"^P'^v ir**^ _*AQ^iSO^^ particular thing and they refuse. 

We might become angry, we might seek ways to apply pressure on them 
to force them to do what we want, we might retreat into hurt sulking^type 
^^^^'^Joj*^ hopmg i^ri that way to riiake them feel guilty and give in to our 
demands. Both research and common obseryatiori cbrifirm that brie op- 
tion is unlikely to occur to us: to simply inquire how the other person 
X'-^*^ ^^g^?st arid tjstien to what they have to say and then see what op- 
tions are available to both parties. 

Interpersonal communication on a practical level is an exploration of op- 
^•9Ds arid the interpersbnal skills of communication needed ^o better 

^^^*^L^ 1^^*^^'"^ cooperation, negotiation, asser- 

tiveness, etc., are needed. 
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A good deal of knowledge gaii led from research and theory underlies the 
principles of effective cornrnuriicatioh, As indicated above^^^ 
in this course wiJI be giyen to the academic study of interpersonal corn- 
municatidn; This will be especially apparent on examinations where^ if 
problems are presented, the answer will be expected to focus on^ 
and principles related tq^helr analysis and resolution. Also in class 
discussions, the free exploration of ideas will be encouraged; howejs/er, as 
a student in this course you should know that opinions should ultimately 
be able to be supportedjvit^h analysis and reasoning and appeal to rele- 
vant principles of communication. Efforts will be made to encourage 
such insights into applying principles and established, authoritive judg- 
ment oh matters under consideration: 

PRbCEDCJRES: This class employes a letcure/discussion format. 
Students will be expected to come to class prepared to cdhsjder ques- 
tions, seek amplification and cq^mprehend lllustraU 

ideas presented in assigned chapters and occasional handouts. Many 
class periods will begin with a general lecture/discussion session and 
then move to ah exercise, or a prdblern under general discussion can give 
rise to an occasion for a mini-lecture in the midst of the discussion. When 
such occasions arise you are responsible for the materjal covered. Ofte 
times this will be clearly indicated by reference to a possible examination 
question, but. if in doubt either ask or make »he assumption that such is 
the case. 

On some occasions the bulk of a class iTiay be taken up by an exercise 
designed to create greater awareness or ability in interpersonal com- 
munication: dniess you have a good memory or immediate oppor^tunity 
to create some notes for reflection upon later^U's a good J5ractice to k^^^ 
a note pad Kahdy to catch a few details of what happened. Elaborate on 
these notes during your study time and then seek to understand the point 
of the exercise and any possible discqveries related t^^^ commuriication 
principles or, more likely, insights into your own personal involvement 
and approach to interpersonal communication. 

A number of films have been found to be of value in conhection with this 
course. Oh most occasions when a film is shown a set of study questions 
will be given to you in advance of the film followed by opportunity to 
discuss the film and the questions in small groups. In such cases the 
above suggestions oh note-taking ajsq appl>'. The rhaih benefit of this, or 
any course for thst matter, will only occur as you translate what, is 
covered into terms and statements that make sense to you yourself. It s 
one thing to take ihformatibn in, it s another step tojurh it into a usable 
form; information does you no good, in practical terms, if you cannot ap- 
ply it or see its relevance. Communication skills^ like »ennis serves and 
golf swings, get rusty with disuse and improve with practice. Seek oppor- 
tunities to put Ideas Into practice: 
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Ah attitude of expen'meniai/bn is hejpfui in connection with many 
^^R^^^^^^ ^^^^^ report immediately trying out a 

suggested communication tactic on friends and family. But m class as 
^^U_ an experimehtal attitude is helpful. On some occasions we will 
^"^age in role-playing some prqblfc^^ and an approach to the 

situation will be suggested that mcy not seem natural or cornfdrtable to 
yoy-The gains in flexibility of approach should be worth the price of be- 
'"9 ^_^fy>PO''3''Hy ''out of character'' At oth^er tir^ we'll explore the 
"usua! approach to seme situation and then criticise the performahce, 
cbn^/rUc//Ue/y. The goal here is to Identify alterhatives ana try it again. 
Improvement may not be immediate, but a few "■goofs" and minor embar- 
rassments accompany this type of learning and quickly pass into hJstory 
?njd are forgotten. The general at rrio sphere we seek to malhta in during 
class exercise sessions is one of good humor and cooperative, mutual ex- 
ploration of communicative styles, strategies and approaches. 

OBJECTIVES: While a number of course objectives can be seen in the 
above discussion, the following list may help to keep the purposes of the 
class in focus: 

I Acquire an increased understanding of. the principles underlying ef- 
fective ciDrnrhuriicatidh. 

2. Understand tile complex ways m which ihter^persohal cdmmuhicatioh 
affects interpersonal relationships, and vice versa: 

3 Identify your own strengths and weaknesses is a communicator. 

4. Ability to anticipate what might occur In a conversation or relation- 
ship, sometimes avoiding problems and sometimes achieving gen- 
uinely satisfying results: 

5. Making more intelligent and informed choices among alternatives in 
communication situations by being more a^vare of communication 
pro'^esses and also cognizant of the array of alterriatives usually 
available. 

C Develop a wider repertoire of communication techniques, particular- 
ly an ability to m e t ac b rri m u h i ca te . I . e . , c o rri rri u h i ca te ai)o u / com- 
munication, and thereby achieving greater clarity and effectiveness. 

ASSIGMMEMTS AMD f:VALUATIOhiS: 

i. Book Review. Written analysis_d_f one oMhemariy books currently 
available that deal with information and advice on Interpersonal 
communication. A list of bppRs will be provided as ^vell as 
guidelines for the review. (20%) 

11. Class Participation: Quality and quantity of effort in discussion of 
readings, exercises and problems, plus write-ups for out-of-class 
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assignments. These will be few i^h number ah pfoduce 
increased awareness of interpersonal communication and some 
practice in writing mini-research reports. Details will be given with 
each such assighrrieht; evajjatibh in this case^will^ 
Class participation is essentia! to getting the rnaximam benefit from 
this course: This does not mean seeking to have something to say on 
everything discussed; it does mean keeping a^^ ^f what is going 
on [n the class, being Involved and contributing when you have an in- 
sight or opinion, keeping an active curiosity regarding what is bein^ 
covered or discussed, raisihg questions that are relevant and impor- 
tant, etc. (25%) _ 

III. Bi weekly, objective quizzes to check understanding of assigned 
reading, films shown. or\ in some cases, other content that will be 
explicitly identified in :3dvance (10%) 

IV. Mid-terrri exam._This wi!' be a take-home, short-essay type of exam^ 
with questions designed to test ability to Identify or apply covered 
principles of cbrrirnuhicatibh. Both for this e^^^ 

the evaluation wiM be based on the qualitat^ive judgment of the in- 
structor: The purpose of this is to free students from any pressui^es 
of competition. What you obtain as a grbde will depend entirely 
upon what you-, indlvidualjy do and not on_ how well or poorly 
anyone else did on this exam. This allows for the use of a col- 
laborative study session, in class, where groups of students can 
share ideas and approaches and learn from each other, obtain 
clarification and a deeper grasp of each questibri and the various 
ways it can be approached and dealt with With essay exams there is 
nc one right approach or Zhe correct answer. Tjie purpose of essay ex- 
ams is to assess the aeplh and quality of your understanding. (10%) 

V. Final Exam. Shbrt-essay as in the Case of the mid term and the same 
procedures will apply: The final examination period scheduled for the 
course will be used to discuss the exam. (35%) 



Some bptidhs: Below are two opti^onal assignments able to be substituted 
for Item I (Book Review): 

Option I. Oral report on some area impbrtan': to cburse cbhteht. You 
must seek advice and appi"bval for this bptiuri and do so prior to the 
end of the sixth week of the course: 

Option 11: Critical analysis of an exchange between two characters in 
a hbvel br play. Seek adylce and apprbvaf bn the appropriateness of 
the hovel br play selected and for an appropriate format for the 

paper: 

Text: INTERPERSONAL COM/MCJNICATION IN ACTION, Basic Text and 
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geadings_(3rd Ed:). Bobby R; Patton and Kim Giffiri (Harper G Row.< 
Pub.) 1980. 

TENTATIVE SGHEDdbE OF TGPieS: 

I. The dimensions of interpersonal communication 

— introductory survey of principles and goals for com 
manication 

II. Self/Other Corhrhunicatioh 

— social roles and the force of expectations from others 

— self-held expectation and self-esteem 

— origins of self-image in family background, continuing in- 
fluence 

III. Assertiveness in communication 

— what assertiveness is not 

what assertiveness requires and what rriakes it work 

— goals of assertiveness 

IV. Communication in relationships: the challenge of change 

— friendship, marriage 

— t^^lnL^rP^ejatibh of commitrneht and trust 

— challenges to communicate 

— patterns of interaction/communication 

V. Cornmunication principles for conflicts and disagreements 

— avoiding a contest of wills 

— ehcburcigihg positive results 

VI. Nonverbal communication 

~ forms of nonverbal communication 

— problems and principles 

VII. More communication patterns and problems 

— attitudes and actiohs^s a source of problems 

— jealousy, intrapersonal explanations 

APPENDIX C-1 

Questions for George OrweM's "Shooting an Elephant " developed by 
Roger Garrett (from Shooting an Elephant and Other Essags, Harcourt 
Brace & World. l§5e) 

Whj^ does Orwell begin by telling us that he was "hated by large numbers 
°Lp^°P'^ Jry^*^ V*^'"^ ^^^^ y^^'s h^t^^ an important part in his 

decision to shoot the elephant, do you think it is offered as an excuse or 
rrierely as information that helps explain his actionP 

Orwell expresses frustration at being trapped in his role as a "peace of- 
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ficer ■ — at one point calling himself "a mere puppet" in the sjtuiitidn. 
What lesson might Orwell be tTying_to teach us about this frustration? 
Are there other, less dramatic, examples of a conflict between a person s 
real convictions and their role that you can think of? 

Ofwel! faces his having "given in" to the pressures ot the situation. 
Because of this he possibly discovers some truths about limitations we 
are subject to in our dealings with other people. Try to identify these 
limitations. Where do they come from? 

Apparently the other officers later did not suspect that Orwell had been 
in any conflict over shooting the elephant. Orwell chooses not to pursue 
the matter with them. Why not? Does he indicate that he sees a difference 
between himself and the other officers? 

What differences do you see between Orwell and the other officers? 
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APPEISDIX G 3 

THINGS. TO LISTEN FOR/QCJESTIONS TO ANSWER: CARL ROGERS. 



"Some Personal L.eornihgs.... " 

WFsat kind of attention and to what kind of tbing>s is Carl Rogers directing 
our o:Jtention to when he talks about "really hearing sorneone'^ 

Do you .think it is possible to listen below the conscious intent of the 
speaker? 

What is the "dungeon' Carl Rogers is referring to? What do you think 
creates "dungeons "? Hav^j you ever heard any messages from dungeons? 
Have you ever sent any? Were they heard^ 

What kind of lessons miciht we learn from the stories of the emotionally 
cold business executive and the "prickly" hyperactive woman whose feel- 
ings were " bcried under concrete '? 

On being tieard: 

Create a short list of the satisfactions of being hecird. 

Wha^ does Carl Rogers see as the main problem associated with really be- 
ing heard by other people? 

V/hy is advice and/or sympathy unacceptable when we are in trouble? 

WFiy should Rogers speak of being "re scued*" by people v. ho have listen- 
ed to him? 

What does he mean by saying that when one isn i listened to you discover 
that yoj are alone? 

On being reac 

What does Carl Rogers mean by "congruence "? How does being "con- 
gruent" corr.parc with being phoney? If you aren't congruent are you 
necessarily phoney? 



Oh allowing separateness: 

What does it mean to give freedom to someone that you deeply rare 
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about? is their independence a threat? How? Why? 

What is involved in an^'l/ThdU Relationship?" What risks do we expose 
ourselves to when we enter a close reiationship? 

What do you make of Carl Rogers' idea of treating people like sunsets? 
Deoeloped bhj Roger Garrelt 



APPENDIX C-4 

GOAL ANALYSIS ACTIVITY 

The general Intent of exercises in goal analysis^|^^ to role-play situations 
of irit^erpersonal communication so that probjems and approaches to IP 
can be identified and discussed. Through re-enactment of a PJoNem 
situation the stage is set for exploratiqrir analysis, and consideration of 
the various ways of proceeding: Special attention should be focused on 
the desLred outcome of the interaction. Once this goal has been c[early 
established, various strategies can be assessed for their potential for 
reaching the desired outcome: 

Procedure: 

1. Generally describe the scerte. It would be helpful to pick as specific a 
scene as possible. The scene must include a) two people^ bj each p 
son shqujd. [cleally^ occupy a distinct and different roJe; cja difficulty 
in reaching d) some desired outcome or resolution of things that one 
of the persons (the protagonist) desires to see achieved. 

2. Provide a preliminary analysis of the situation including: 

a) a listing of applying communication norms ^ 

b) idehtificatioh of roles and how each person interprets his/her 
role - 

cj a description of the goals of each person in the situation. 

3: Role-play the situation and then, discuss what happened in terms of 
applying principles of interpersonal corrimunicati^h. e.g., coninnon 
groUrid, listenihg» nanverbal cortimunication, language^ defensive 
communication strategies. Examine what happened In terms of its 
appropriateness or inappropriateness for achieving the desired goal. 
Try to identify sorne alternatives that are still consistent with^ the 
norms of the situation, the roles of the individuals, and their expecta- 
tions for each other. 
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4. Develop a communir ition strategy for the protagonist that has a 
good chance of succeeding. Re-enact the situation using the new 



^ Pl^^^'Jss what_ happened in Step 4 including the adequacy of the 
strategy for achjeving the goal; problems and pijfalls associated with 
the strategy — especially those areas where trust, responsiveness. 
9?^l?^^4^^J9P'_^^^_^Lf'Lon^J_hj^^ person might impose limitations on 

the success of the approach: 

bieveloped by Roger Garrett & Phil Backlund 



strategy: 
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